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The Cylinder Press. The cylinder press
was the next great improvement in the print-
ing press. It was invented by Friedrich
KLoenig in 1806 and was first used in 1814
in printing the London Times. This press
takes its name from the large cylinder which
constitutes the platen. As it revolves this
cylinder seizes the paper and impresses it
upon the type. The form is placed on a
movable bed, so that it moves back and forth
nnder the platen and the ink rollers at each
impression. A good press of this pattern
will make from 1,500 to 2,000 impressions
per hour. The old-style cylinder press is a
common object in all country printing offices.
Tlie Newspaper Press. The most recent
development in the printing press is in the
invention and perfection of what is known
as the web perfecting press, invented by Mr.
Richard Hoe of New York in 1871. In
presses of this pattern the forms are cylin-
ders, and the stereotype plates are made in
half-cylinders and clamped in. position on the
press. These cylinders are so placed that
they print both sides of the sheet at once,
and also print the paper from a roll, or web.
The press is so planned that any number of
parts can be added, so that a quadruple, a
sextuple or an octuple press can be con-
structed as desired,. These additions are
made either by setting the presses side by
side, or by placing one above the other,
which is the more common plan. The work
of one of these presses is so rapid that it is
impossible for the untrained observer to fol-
low the paper as it rushes through the ma-
chine. The double-octuple press used in
printing the largest newspapers prints from
eight rolls of paper, each roll containing five
miles of paper and double the width of the
ordinary newspaper. This press prints, cuts,
folds and delivers in quires, 26,000 copies an
hour of a paper containing thirty-two pages.
(See NEWSPAPER, subhead Printing).

While the web perfecting press was con-
structed for the purpose of printing large
daily papers, it has since led to the construc-
tion of other patterns for the use of large
magazine and book establishments, and now
some of the best work in the country is
produced on presses of this pattern. See
FEINTING.

PRISM, priz'm, a geometric solid, two of
whose faces, called bases, are equal parallel
polygons, and whose other faces, called lat-
eral faces, are parallelograms. When the

edges of the lateral faces are perpendicular
to the bases, the prism is a right prism; oth-
erwise it is oblique. The area of the surface
of a prism is equal to the perimeter of the
base (that is, the sum of the length of its
sides) multiplied by the altitude (that is, the
perpendicular distance between the two
bases). The volume is equal to the area of
one base multiplied by the altitude. In op-
ties, the prism is a transparent body, usually
glass, with two plane faces not parallel to
each other.
PRISON, priz''nf a penitentiary under the
management of a state, provincial or national
government, for the confinement of adults,
male and female, who have committed serious
offenses against society, and who have been
sentenced for periods varying from one year
to the remainder of their lives. Jails are
local institutions for the confinement for
short terms of those who have committed
minor offenses, and those held for trial. In
jails the short-term prisoners are kept in
idleness, but in prisons labor is provided.
Management. Every penitentiary is under
the management of a warden, who is ap-
pointed by the governor, or by a board of
prison commissioners. Under the warden are
deputy wardens, superintendents, a chaplain
and guards. Since the warden determines in
a large measure the policy of the prison, he
should be a man with special aptitude and
training for his position, and his assistants
should be in perfect harmony with him in
carrying out whatever policy he may adopt.
The best results are obtained when the
discipline is strict, but kind. While the first
purpose of confining the prisoner is to punish
him for Ms crime, the state should never lose
sight of the fact that he is a man who may be
reformed and made a useful citizen. Unjust
or harsh treatment works against reform.
Construction and Equipment. Every pris-
on contains offices, workshops and a large
number of cell rooms, constructed of iron or
concrete, and arranged in tiers, one above
another. In these cells the prisoners are
confined when not at work or engaged in
some form of recreation. The buildings are
enclosed with a high wall, on the top of which
armed guards are maintained day and night.
The wall usually incloses sufficient ground to
give the prisoners opportunity for exercise
in the open air. The workshops are equipped
for whatever occupations are carried on. So
far as possible each prisoner is assigned to